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The board of education of the city of Detroit has established a 
new Office as part of the city equipment for the supervision of schools. 
Detroit’s This office is to be filled by Mr. Courtis, who is known 
Bureau of for his work in arithmetic and reading tests. Mr. 
School Courtis has been doing his work in the Home and 
many Day School of Detroit, a private school for girls. He- 
has, however, carried out his arithmetic tests in Detroit and has 
made numerous suggestions for the improvement of the courses as 
administered in the Detroit schools. He now becomes a part of 
the superintendent’s office and will aid in the educational super- 
vision of the system, making regular examinations of the efficiency 
of the children and teachers in the schools. 

This move on the part of the Detroit board of education is 
similar to the move which has already been made in the city of 
New Orleans, where a great deal of energy is being devoted to the 
study of school problems by scientific methods. There is a bureau 
for the study of efficiency in the Boston schools also. Evidently 
the movement to supplement the usual administrative machinery 
by scientific studies is well under way. If the school surveys which 
have been organized in recent years have performed no other service 
than to lead to the establishment of these permanent bureaus of 
efficiency at different centers, the movement has been effective 
and successful. 
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The officers of the National Education Association announce 
in a preliminary way the outlines of the programs for the various 
departments of the summer meeting. This meeting 
matenel will be held in St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4-11. There 
Education . . ° ° ° 
Association Will be six general sessions. The first will be given 
over to the addresses of greeting and response, the 
president’s address, and one other. The second session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the status of women. “The Educa- 
tional Advancement of Women”’ will be discussed by four women 
of distinction from different parts of the United States. The third 
session will be. given up to the discussion of the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living. The fourth ses- 
sion will have as its topic “The Principles and Aims of Education,” 
which will be discussed by four men, one speaking from the stand- 
point of elementary education, one from the standpoint of the college, 
one from the standpoint of the university, and one from a general 
standpoint. The subject of the fifth session will be “ Education in 
a Democracy.” The sixth session will be given over to a series of 
ten-minute speeches on “The Needs of the Public School.”’ These 
speeches will be chiefly from the ex-presidents of the Association. 

The detailed programs of several of the sessions which will be 
of the largest interest to elementary teachers and supervisors are 
as follows: 

The Kindergarten Department will have as its topics for the 
first session, ‘‘The Readjustment of the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades to Conform to the Same General Principles’; ‘A Kinder- 
garten Program Based on Problems Rather Than on Prescribed 
Subject-Matter.”’ In the second session, the general topic will be 
‘“‘The New Developments in Kindergarten Practice.” The third 
session will be held jointly with the Departments of Special Educa- 
tion and Elementary Education. 

The Department of Elementary Education will have for its 
general topic, “‘The Individual Child and His Individual Needs.”’ 
The first session will be devoted to a discussion of ‘The School Life 
of the Child” and the second session to “‘The Home Life of the 
Child.”” The third session will be a joint meeting with the Kinder- 
garten Department and the Department of Special Education, at 
which will be discussed, ‘‘The Possibilities of the Kindergarten to 
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Reveal the Classification and the Limitations of the Child for Doing 
Standardized Eleméntary-School Work.” It is the purpose of this 
program to make the individual child the central thought of the 
department. Practical school people with a real live message will 
present the school viewpoint, while the home side will be given by 
those who are not directly connected with the schools, but who have 
the burdens of child-welfare on their hearts, and who have had much 
experience in social and child-welfare problems. 

The Department of Physical Education will discuss, ‘Motor 
Efficiency”’ and “The Relation of Normal Schools to the Teaching 
of Hygiene and Physical Training in the Secondary Schools.” 
The second session will be occupied with a symposium on the sub- 
ject “Shall Sex Hygiene Be Taught in the Public Schools ?” 

The Department of Special Education will hold two separate 
meetings, and one joint meeting with the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education and the Department of Kindergarten Education. 
The general topics to be discussed are: “‘The Handicapped but 
Potentially Normal Child”; ‘‘The Dependent and Delinquent 
Child”; “School Clinics and Medical Inspection”; ‘Special and 
Ungraded Classes in Schools for Different Types of Children’’; 
“Methods of Testing and Classification.” 

The Department of Classroom Teachers, which will hold its 
first meeting at St. Paul, will provide an opportunity for such 
teachers to have a place within the Association for the discussion 
of educational and professional problems pertaining to them. The 
term “‘classroom teachers”’ includes the teachers of the entire twelve 
grades. The subject of the first session will be the report of the 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living, and the second 
session will be given up to the question of industrial training. 
These discussions will be from the classroom standpoint. 


Important school legislation was passed by a special session of 
the General Assembly of the state of Ohio. This legislation fol- 
lowed upon the survey which was made by Dr. 
Brittain and those who were associated with him. 
The survey made in Ohio has the advantage over some 
of the earlier state surveys which have been made in that it covered 
a very large number of representative schools. When the legisla- 
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ture assembled it was accordingly adequately informed on the 
conditions existing throughout the state. Among the important 
items of legislation are the following: 

The state funds are to be distributed on the basis of the number 
of teachers and the average daily attendance of pupils. There is a 
minimum salary for teachers. No person shall be employed to 
teach in any public school in Ohio for less than $40 a month. If 
necessary, the state treasurer must contribute to the funds of a 
school district in order to meet this requirement. The school dis- 
trict is called upon to levy the maximum tax, if necessary, but is 
required either independently or with the help of the state to main- 
tain school for eight months in the year. Agriculture is to be taught 
in all of the common schools of all villages and rural districts. 
There is to be a general standardization of village and rural schools 
so that pupils coming from these schools shall be admitted to the 
high schools without examination. The schools themselves are to 
be examined, however, with respect to their equipment, course of 
study, and supervision. 

Ohio has been, in many respects, a backward state in its school 
organization. It has been governed in school matters by the local 
authorities. This is changed by the new legislation. The certifi- 
cation of teachers is given to a state board, and supervision is pro- 
vided which virtually puts the schools on a county basis. 

A wholesale program of reform promises some difficulties as the 
new machinery is first set in operation. On the other hand, a care- 
fully digested and coherent scheme such as arises out of a general 
survey is the most promising solution of a complex situation. If 
reform is to be made, this is undoubtedly the way to make it both 
intelligent and comprehensive. 


The following article from the St. Paul (Minnesota) News tells 
in brief and concrete way of the degree to which a practical endeavor 


" ; of the St. Paul schools has been attended with success: 
a” iss St. Paul school children are learning the lesson of thrift. 


Figures have just been compiled showing the growth of the 
saving habit among the pupils chiefly of the St. Paul grade schools. The 
amount received up to March 1, 1914, was $13,993.66. This only covers the 
period from November 6, 1913, when the system was first inaugurated. There 
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are now 49 schools participating in the savings plan, representing 56,754 
deposits. Since the plan was inaugurated, the withdrawals have amounted to 
only $3,887.10. Certain days of the month are designated as ‘‘bank days,”’ 
when pupils bring their earnings. There is intense rivalry between the va- 
rious rooms to make their balances the largest. 


Along with this, it is interesting to note that the newspaper 
printing this report advocates a ‘‘ Thrift Day” for public schools. 


They have “Emerson Days,” “Stevenson Days,” and all kinds of days 
which are observed by reading selections from the various authors whose 
work they commemorate; why not have a “Thrift Day” once in a while? 
The majority of students being turned out of the public schools are totally 
lacking in knowledge of finance, even that rudimentary part of it dealing with 
the importance of regular saving. It would shorten the road to success 
for most of them if “thrift’’ were taken from its obscurity and made a vital 
part of our educational system, as has already been done in some European 
countries. 
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An article entitled “Latin in the Seventh and Eighth Grades in 
California,” by H. C. Nutting, of the University of California, 
appears in the Classical Weekly of March 21. This 
pring a article ‘attempts to form some estimate of the meas- 
Gentes ure of success attending the new departure,” the 
writer’s conclusions being based upon the reports from 
a number of teachers directly connected with the work. The paper 
first reports a new grouping of classes whereby the seventh and 
eighth grades are cut off from the grammar school and are united 
with the ninth grade to form what are variously known as inter- 
mediate, introductory, or lower high schools. This movement 
was begun some four years ago in Palo Alto, Berkeley, and a few 
other cities of the state. 

“While at the outset there were considerable difficulties to be 
faced, . . . . the verdict at the present time is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the policy of beginning the study of Latin in the seventh 
grade, for those who are to study the subject.” 

f The typical results of the experiment are shown by a test given 
to those students who began the study of Latin in the seventh grade 
and those who began the study in the ninth grade. This test con- 
sisted in having high-eighth-grade pupils who had had twenty 
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months of work in Latin and ninth-grade pupils who had had 
ten months’ work translate Latin into English and English into 
Latin. “All eighth-graders passed the Latin-to-English test and all 
but one the English-to-Latin test. Of the ninth-graders, six failed 
in the first, while one-half of the class failed in the second test.” In 
comparing the papers it was found that, from all viewpoints, the 
work of those who began the work in the seventh grade was far 
superior. After a discussion of some of the apparent reasons for 
this, the author says: “ Viewing, in the large, the California experi- 
ment of introducing the study of Latin into the seventh grade, 
there is little room for doubt that the new departure is proving a 


conspicuous success.” 
-E. M. H. 


The following circular, issued by the Bureau of Education, 
contains so much general information and makes so vigorous a plea 
for the establishment of summer sessions in the public 

Lengthening = <chools that it is reproduced in full: 


the 
School In the cities, towns, manufacturing villages, and unincor- 
Year porated suburban communities of the United States there 


are approximately 13,000,000 children between the ages of 
six and twenty. Of these, more than 9,500,000 are enrolled in the public and 
private schools. The average daily attendance is about 6,500,000. These 
children are taught by more than 300,000 teachers, at an annual cost for all 
purposes of about $300,000,000. The city schools are in session about 180 
days in the year. The average daily session is 5 hours. Children who attend 
school regularly and without tardiness have goo hours of schooling in the year. 
The average attendance of those enrolled is 120 days, or 600 hours. There 
are in the year 8,760 hours, 5,110 waking hours for children who sleep 10 hours 
a day. Children who attend school the full time are in the school a little less 
than one-third of the waking hours of 180 days and pot in school at all 185 
days. The average attendance is only about one-third of the waking hours of 
120 days, with no attendance on 245 days. Children who attend all of the 
school hours of the year are in school goo hours, and out of school 4,200 waking 
hours; the average is 600 hours in school and 4,510 waking hours out of the 
school. 

Probably 5 per cent of the school children of the cities and towns and 
suburban communities go away during the summer to the country and summer 
resorts; 10 per cent or less have some useful occupation through the vacation 
months; and 85 per cent or more are at home without useful occupation. They 
spend the time in idleness on the streets and alleys without guidance, on vacant 
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lots, or swelter in crowded houses and on superheated streets. Much that was 
learned in school at previous sessions is forgotten; many of the children 
become criminals, and still more form habits of idleness. 

The schools, which are established and maintained for the purpose of 
educating children into manhood and womanhood, of preparing them for society 
and citizenship, and of giving them such knowledge and training as will enable 
them to make an honest living, should provide some kind of instruction for the 
great mass of these children through what is now, in most cities, a long, waste- 
ful vacation. I believe no one will claim that the addition of 400 or 500 hours 
to the number now spent in school would be a burden to any child. The addition 
of 3 school months of 5 hours a day would mean only 300 hours to the school 
year to children attending regularly and promptly, and only 200 hours to the 
average child on the basis of present attendance. This would give 1,200 hours 
for children attending the full time and 800 hours for the average child; of 
course much less than this for many. 

Possibly the school day in the summer session should be not more than 
4 hours; that is, from 7 or 8 o’clock to 11 or 12 o’clock in the forenoon. School 
work can be much better done during these hours in the summer than in the 
present school hours of the winter months. Attendance is easier and buildings 
do not need to be heated. Where such a program is organized it may be 
found necessary to change the school work so as to give more laboratory and 
shopwork during the summer sessions than in the winter and less of the ordi- 
nary bookwork. Children attending the summer session under these con- 
ditions would, no doubt, be much happier and healthier than they are turned 
loose, with nothing to do, on the streets and alleys. It is a mistake to suppose 
that children do not like to work. All children do like to work at whatever is 
of real benefit to them until they learn to be idle. 

A number of careful studies made in different parts of the country and in 
schools of different kinds indicate that children really do not study in school 
more than an average of 3 hours a day, whatever may be the length of the 
daily session. For children in the primary grades the time is less; for the 
high-school grades, somewhat more. That includes not only the time which 
children give to their studies out of class, but the time in which they really 
attend to their work in class. This indicates the desirability of reorganizing 
school work in such way as to give 3 hours a day for intensive school work of 
the ordinary type, and to provide 4 or 5 hours of productive work suited to the 
capacity of the child, either at home, in shops under good conditions, in outdoor 
gardens, or in shops provided by the school. With this kind of an organization 
it would be very easy for children to work at ordinary school work 3 hours a 
day 6 days in the week, through 11 calendar months in the year, and at the same 
time contribute largely to their own support by well-directed, productive educa- 
tional work, either at home or in the school, thus making it possible for the 
great majority of children to remain in school throughout the high-school 
period. 
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The cost of adding the 3 months of school would be comparatively little. 
There would be no cost for fuel, the cost of attendance would be less, and the 
additional cost for teachers would not be in proportion to the number of days 
added. Whatever may be the terms of the contract, teachers are in fact 
employed by the year. Comparatively few of them use the vacation months 
in any profitable way. An addition of an average of $300 to the annual 
salary of the teachers would require a total of less than $10,000,000, or about 
3 per cent of the total annual cost of the schools. 

For most teachers the additional months would not be a hardship, espe- 
cially if the school days were shortened. Certainly this is true if teachers 
could be relieved of a large amount of unnecessary bookkeeping, report- 
making, and the reading of unnecessary examination papers, with which they 
are now burdened. It would cost very little more to employ teachers by the 
year, each teacher teaching three quarters, as is now done in many universities 
and colleges. ; 


In the issue of Science for February 13, former Commissioner 
of Education E. E. Brown, now chancellor of New York University, 
gives a very interesting and illuminating account of 
Ex- 3 , 
Commissioner his experiences when he was head of the Bureau of 
Brown on the Education in Washington. He opens the article 
Bureau of by telling how he was met on every side by the greatest 
ne hospitality when he first arrived in Washington. His 
hopes of accomplishing large things in the Bureau grew with these 
manifestations of hospitality. It was not until he came in contact 
with the Committee on Appropriations that he learned the real 
difficulties. He discovered in his contact with this committee the 
“intrenched tradition,” as he calls it, ‘‘that the federal Congress 
should not go deeply into expenditures for public education.” 
The opposition which he encountered in Congress made it almost 
impossible for him to accomplish even the ordinary work of the 
Bureau. By way of interesting comparison he gives an account 
of the growth in appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
as compared with the very meager increases of appropriations for 
the Bureau of Education. The latter part of this interesting paper 
takes up the general problem of the establishment of a national 
university. 
The paper should be read by all school people. It is perfectly 
clear from what Mr. Brown has said that the Bureau of Education 
ought to be enlarged and its operations ought to be freed from the 
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entanglements which at present hamper its work. The school 
people of the United States hardly realize that they have in the 
Bureau of Education a unique organization which is not paralleled 
anywhere in the world. Foreign nations are beginning to realize the 
significance of the large body of information collected by our bureau. 
A similar institution is just being established in Berlin and a faint 
imitation of the sort of thing that is done by our Bureau of Educa- 
tion is being undertaken by the English board. Our Bureau of 
Education, even with the handicaps under which it now suffers, is 
accomplishing much for the American educational system. But 
school people should not be satisfied with the relatively meager 
service that is rendered by the Bureau, handicapped as it is by 
lack of appropriations and bound up in an organization which 
renders it helpless. There ought to be a genuine movement in this 
country to enlarge the facilities which are provided by our central 
government for the great business of conducting schools and 
exhibiting their efficiency. 


The Teachers’ Council of New York City has made a careful 
investigation of the causes of delinquency and truancy in the schools 
and has rendered a report in which its findings are 
How Tork classified under five different heads. Children are 
Studies of z iy 
Truancy delinquent and truant from school first of all because 
of defects in home control. There is a lack of knowl- 
edge or interest on the part of parents which reflects itself in the 
fact that children either are allowed to remain away from school or 
succeed in staying away without the knowledge on the part of their 
parents of the school’s requirements. 

The second group of causes of truancy arises from the acts of 
teachers or principals. ‘The teacher’s contributions to truancy are 
perhaps worth enumerating in full: (1) undue punishment for lateness; 
(2) fanciful requirements of certain teachers as to pupils’ clothing, 
as white shirts, waists, etc.; (3) ill-arranged and fatiguing daily 
programs; (4) too close adherence to the letter of the law in scholas- 
tic requirements; (5) excessive or impossible (for the dull pupil) 
requirements as to home study or bringing in written work, etc. 
Principals are reported to show at times lack of interest in the 
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problem of truancy. They fail to follow up absence and they 
sometimes inflict unjust punishment for absence or for other causes 
and thus drive the timid or obstinate pupil away from school. 

A third group of causes arises from the treatment given by the 
courts to cases brought before them. In general, it is pointed out 
that the courts do not treat the truancy laws seriously and are very 
lenient in administering them. They mishandle cases of children 
and do not give support to the regular officers whose business it is 
to promote regularity of school attendance. 

A fourth group of causes is described as the street causes. 
In the first place, there are a great many distracting agencies on the 
street which furnish incidental employment to school children or 
offer them opportunities for gaining amusement. The junkmen 
and second-hand dealers induce boys to steal material or collect 
various sorts of waste material which has a small money value. 
Moving-picture shows and small candy and tobacco stores welcome 
truant children. Policemen are said to be indifferent to the pres- 
ence on their beats during school hours of children from neighboring 
schools; and, finally, the agencies that should follow up children 
between fourteen and sixteen are said to be deficient in seeing that 
the labor certificates are returned to the superintendent if the 
child is not properly employed. 

Finally, under a fifth heading are brought together numerous 
administrative causes for truancy. A superintendent whose office 
is fully occupied with the routine of educational supervision cannot 
furnish the energy necessary to enforce the attendance laws. If 
assistant superintendents and others in the different districts are 
called upon to do this work, the central administration finds itself 
embarrassed by a lack of proper education supervision and is very 
likely to forego the rigid enforcement of a compulsory act in favor 
of these more essential types of supervision. 

The remedy for these difficulties seems to be more adequate 
machinery for the execution of the law. In this connection a cir- 
cular recently sent out by the Bureau of Education of the United 
States is of interest because of the general summary which it pre- 
sents of the requirements in different states of the Union and the 
specific recommendations which it makes for improving conditions. 
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SOME BOOKS ON CHILDREN’S READING AND 
STORY-TELLING 


FOR TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND LIBRARIANS 


IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, University of Chicago 


The state superintendent of instruction and the state library 
commission in many states issue lists of the best books for children. 
The public libraries in many towns, large and small, publish such 
lists. These are usually distributed free of charge or for a few 
cents. Teachers will find it helpful to collect and keep such lists 


on file. 
LISTS 


KENNEDY, H. T., comp. Suggestive list of children’s books for a small library, 
recommended by the League of Library Commissions. Democrat Print- 
ing Co. Madison, Wis. 25 cents. 

An excellent classified list of children’s books. Contains over a dozen special 
supplementary lists such as, Books for youngest readers, Books for mothers and 
teachers, Children’s stories for telling and reading aloud, Sea stories, Indian stories, 
Camping and outdoor life, Stories for holidays. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—Catalogue of books, annotated and arranged, 
and provided by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, for the use of the 
first eight grades in the Pittsburgh schools. $1.00. 

A well-selected annotated list of the best books for children. 

Potter, M. E., comp. Children’s catalogue: a guide to the best reading for 
young people based on twenty-four selected library lists. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1909. $6.00. 

Part I contains an author, title, and subject catalogue of 3,000 books. Part 
II is an author and subject index to St. Nicholas, vols. 28-36. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AND STORY-TELLING 


BatLey, C.S. For the story-teller: story-telling and stories to tell. Bradley. 
$1. 50. " 
The book is planned for teachers and parents. The first half is devoted to a 
discussion of children’s literature and the second half to stories for telling. 
BalLey, C. S., AND Lewis,C.M. For the children’s hour. Bradley. $1.50. 
A great variety of stories designed for the use of kindergartners, teachers, 
and mothers. 
413 
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Boston collection of kindergarten stories. Ed. 5. Hammett. 60 cents. 
Good standard work. Much used by kindergarten and primary teachers. 


Bryant, S. C. How to tell stories to children. Houghton. $1.00. 
Contents: The purpose of story-telling in school. The selection of stories 
to tell. Adaptation of stories for telling. How to tell the story. Some specific 
schoolroom uses. Stories selected and adapted for telling. Sources for the 
story-teller. The second half of the book contains stories for the kindergarten 
and first five grades. 


———. Stories to tell to children. Houghton. $1.00. 
A collection of some fifty stories for young children. 


———. Best stories to tell to children. Houghton. $1. 50. 

““The stories in this book, some very old and unchanged, some new and some 
changed from an older form, grew into their present shape by the process of being 
told to children many, many times. All... . with others, are included in one 
or the other of the two earlier books, How to Tell Stories to Children and Stories 
to Tell to Children. .... Some of the stories are here printed separately from 
these books on method, for the more ready access of children themselves and 
those whose interest is of a wholly untechnical sort.’ 


Cory, J. R. Literature and life in school. Houghton. $1.25. 

Contents: A plea for literature in school. Literature and the first four years 
of school life. Literature and the second four years of school life. Methods of 
handling literature in school. Literature and life after the elementary school. 
Graded lists of books, poems and prose, suitable for reading in elementary school 
make up the rest of the book. 


Cotes, Mrs. J. D., comp. Stories to tell. Flanagan. 35 cents. 
Stories for the young children. 
Cox, J. H. Literature in the common schools. Little, Brown & Co. 90 
cents. 
A guide for teachers that presents in a clear, simple way the main problems 
connected with children’s reading. Contains also helpful lists. 


FIELD, W. T.  Fingerposts to children’s reading. McClurg. $1.00. 

“Essays on various phases of children’s reading . . . . addressed to parents 
and teachers, librarians, Sunday-school workers—all who are concerned with the 
education of the child.””, Appendix contains lists of books suitable for children’s 
libraries, school libraries, and Sunday-school libraries. 


Hoxie, J. L. Kindergarten story book. Bradley. 50 cents. 

A collection of short, simple stories designed for the teachers, mothers, or 
children themselves. 

Keyes, A. M. Stories and story-telling. Appleton. $1.25. 

One-fourth of the book is given to a discussion of children’s literature; the 
rest contains about seventy-five short stories that the author has repeatedly used 
with young children. 

Lixpsay, Maup. Mother stories. Bradley. $1.00. 
Good collection of ethical stories to tell to young children. 
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LyMAN, Epna. Story-telling: what to tell and how to tell it. McClurg. 
75 cents. 

An excellent small volume. The author was a librarian before taking up 
story-telling for children. She has had wide experience in telling stories to large 
and small groups of children in all parts of the country. 

Contents: Responsibility of society for what children read. Reading aloud. 
Story-telling. Arranging the program of miscellaneous stories. Biographical 
stories. National epic tales. How to use these epic tales. List of books sug- 
gested for the story-teller. 


MacCirntock, P. L. Literature in the elementary school. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.00. 

“This book had its origin in several years of experience and experiment in 
teaching classes in literature in the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, 
when that fruitful venture in education was being conducted by Professor John 
Dewey; in many years of private reading with children; and in many years of 
lecturing to teachers of children.” An excellent book for class study of children’s 
literature. 


Macy, Joun. A child’s guide to reading. Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 

“This is a Child’s Guide to Literature and not a Guide to Juvenile Books. 
The larger part of the books discussed in the various chapters and included in the 
supplementary lists were written for adult readers, and nearly all of them are at 
least as interesting to the reader of forty as to the reader of fourteen.” 

Contents: Of guides and rules for reading. The purpose of reading. The 
reading of fiction, poetry, history, biography, essays, foreign classics. The press 
of today. The study of literature. Science and philosophy. A list of books 
is appended to each chapter. 


Moses, M. J. Children’s books and reading. Michell Kennerley. $1. 50. 
Contains much interesting and valuable material on the development of 
children’s literature. One-third of the book is given over to lists of books for 
children. 
O’GraADY, ALICE, AND THROOP, FRANCES. The teachers’ story-teller’s book. 
Rand McNally. $1.00. 

“These stories, beginning with short narratives to follow the nursery rhyme 
and moving through more developed tales, both in structure and content, are 
intended to supply literature for children from four to eleven years of age; in 
other words, from the kindergarten to the fifth grade.” 


Otcortt, F. J. Children’s reading. Houghton. $1.00. 

“The aim of this book is to meet in a simple and practical way the following 
questions often asked by parents: Of what value are books in the education of my 
children? What is the effect of bad reading? How may I interest my children 
in home-reading? What kind of books do children like? What books shall I 
give the growing boy and girl? Where and how may I procure books? 

The author is one of the best authorities on children’s literature. The 
material in this book is exceptionally well organized. Perhaps no other single 
volume contains so great a quantity of practical information on children’s litera- 
ture. 
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Oxcotrt, F. J. Story-telling poems selected and arranged for story-telling and 
reading aloud and for children’s own reading. Houghton. $1.25. 


“There is an inexhaustible source of story-telling material to be found in 
narrative poetry. Fables, myths, legends, tales, romantic or historical in treat- 
ment, are told in rhythmic form, and often in a logical manner that makes it easy 
to retell the plot..... In this volume are brought together fables, legends, 
tales of humor and feeling, of fairy-lore and magic, historical stories, parables, 
and sacred stories, all told in verse of varying merit. The rhymes and poems are 
selected for their story-telling qualities, for their lively interest to children, for 
their humorous, imaginative, and ethical values, and, as far as possible, for their 
literary form. The poems are grouped under subjects, and, as far as possible, 
are graded so that they may be used with ease in the classrooms of grades one to 
eight. A full subject index is added so that the story-teller may find, at a glance, 
lists of poems on different subjects.” 

PARTRIDGE, E. N., AND PARTRIDGE, G. E. Story-telling in school and home: 
a study in educational aesthetics. Sturgis & Walton. $1.25. 

“The purpose in writing this book is to be helpful to all amateur story- 
tellers, who, we believe, include an increasing number of parents, teachers, Sunday- 
school workers, instructors in playgrounds, librarians, social workers, and others 
who, in one way or another, teach.” The first one hundred and fifty pages are 
devoted to the discussion of the art of story-telling and the rest of the book to 
“retold stories.” 

Poutsson, Emitie. In the child’s world. Heath. $2.00. 

Stories for young children. 


Ricuarps, Mrs. L. E. H. Pig brother and other fables and stories. Little, 
Brown & Co. 40 cents. 
Thirty-five short stories adapted to telling young children. 
Wiccrn, Mrs. K. D. S., anp SmitH, N. A. Story hour; a book for the home 
and kindergarten. Houghton. $1.00. 
Fourteen stories which need no adaptation or arrangement. Adapted to the 
younger children. 
WycuE, R. T. Some great stories and how to tell them. Newson. $1.00. 
Contents: Origin of story-telling. Interest in story-telling today. What 
stories shall we tell? Use of the story. Retelling of stories. The story in the 
Sunday school, library, playground, home and social circle, kindergarten, and in 
leagues and clubs. The story and the fundamental needs of the child. How to 
tell the story—Beowulf, Coming of Arthur, Story of Sir Gareth, Passing of King 
Arthur, A boy’s visit to Santa Claus. The great teacher. Bibliography. 


PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S READING 


Briccs, T. R., AnD CorrMAN, L. D. Reading in the public school. Rowe. 
$1.25. 
“The authors have aimed to be simple and direct and soundly practical. 
. . . . Part One treats of the subject in a most general way. The first chapter con- 
sists largely of quotations from men who have thought deeply and have expressed 
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themselves effectively; the second is historical of texts and methods. Part Two 
presents the theory and method for the first three years, carefully avoiding dis- 
cussions of mooted questions. .... Part Three sets forth the theory and gives 
detailed suggestions for teaching reading in the upper five grades.” 

CuHuBB, PERCIVAL. Teaching of English in the elementary and the secondary 
school. (Teachers’ professional library.) Macmillan. $1.00. 

‘So sound in its philosophy and so practical in its helpfulness that we wish 
it might come into the hands of every instructor in the country who is engaged with 
this vastly important subject. It is based on the fundamental principle of unity 
and continuity in the English course from its beginning in the kindergarten up 
through the high school. We doubt if so good and useful a book upon the subject 
has before been written, and the author’s treatment is charming in style and based 
upon the most intelligent principles of pedagogy.”—Dial. 

HA.rpurTON, M. W., AND SmitH, A. G. Teaching poetry in the grades. 
(Riverside educational monographs.) Houghton. 60 cents. 

A practical small volume which gives model lessons and a list of poems for 
grades one to eight. 

Huey, E. B. The psychology and pedagogy of reading: with a review of 
the history of reading and writing and of methods, texts, and hygiene in 
reading. Macmillan. $1.40. 

The author has “endeavored to present the most meaningful facts, and those 
researches in which more or less definite results have been reached. Complete- 
ness of treatment and of reference is out of the question in a subject having such 
various and intricate ramifications. ”’ 


McMorry, C. A. Special methods in reading in the grades including the 
oral treatment of stories and the reading of classics. Macmillan. $1.25. 
The purpose of this book is “to discuss, in a practical and comprehensive 
way, the problem of introducing children to our best reading material and to the 
art of reading. The entire course of study for reading in the eight grades is 
included in this plan.” 
SHERMAN, E. B., AND REED, A. A. Essentials of teaching reading. Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., Lincoln, Neb. $1.25. 

Contents: The mechanics of reading. Interpretative reading. Methods. 
Selections for practice. 

TAYLOR, J. S. Principles and methods of teaching reading. Macmillan. go 
cents. 

Contents: The psychology of reading. The physiology of reading. Prin- 
ciples deduced from the psychology and physiology of reading. The ends of 
reading. Methods of teaching reading. A quantitative study of reading. A 
reading test. The hygiene of reading. Bibliography. Topics for discussion. 
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AN EIGHTH-GRADE NEWSPAPER 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ENGLISH INVOLVING UNITY OF PURPOSE 
AS AGAINST INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


E. CATHERINE BURKHOLDER 
State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota 

Children entering the eighth grade are supposed to know the 
mechanics of composition work. They are also expected to be 
able to construct into readable shape their own thoughts and 
experiences, to the extent of from one hundred to two hundred 
words. The work of the eighth grade is to enlarge upon this. 
Spontaneity in thought-expression combined with proficiency in 
mechanical detail is the goal to be attained. 

Spontaneity in expression depends upon experiences that are 
of vital importance to the child. Proficiency in mechanical detail 
depends upon practice that is frequent and varied. 

Situations which lend themselves to freedom of expression must 
be both vital and recent. A teacher who is alert finds many such 
situations in the everyday life—home and school—of the children. 
But these are likely to be of individual interest. I find that very 
effective situations may be created—those which involve unity 
of purpose and interest in a common end. One such occasion 
centered around the writing of a book called “‘The Party.’”’ The 
book took the composition time for two weeks following the giving 
of a school party by the class. ‘‘Story-Telling”’ was another occa- 
sion of interest—the stories being both written and told by members 
of the class. The occasion that furnished the audience and the 
incentive was an assembly of all the elementary grades. The 
subject-matter—both vital and recent as a history study—was the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. Another situation that was most 
interesting and profitable centered around the ‘‘getting-out’’ of 
a newspaper. I will describe this one in detail. 

The entire composition class of thirty-nine eighth-grade pupils 
resolved itself into an office force and devoted its composition time 
418 
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for two weeks to newspaper work. The paper was to be finished 
by the end of two weeks and was to be read by members of the 
“force” before an assembly of all the grades. The time limit 
furnished an incentive for writing under stress and the prospective 
audience furnished the motive for creditable ‘work. At the first 
few meetings of the force preliminary problems were considered. 
The most important of these were: (1) length of time for reading 
the paper; (2) size and form of paper; (3) audience; (4) nature 
of material to go into paper; (5) plan of manipulation of work. 
After discussion we decided to ‘‘get out”? a paper that could be 
read to an audience in twenty-five minutes. Children from the 
first grade through the seventh with their teachers, supervisors, 
and principal made up the audience. This presented a problem 
as to subject-matter. We decided that articles must be written 
which would be of interest to little children and yet be worthy 
of eighth-grade effort. This led to consideration of the nature of 
the material: Should the paper contain town news or school news ? 
Should it be of local or of general interest? After a frank discus- 
sion someone suggested that we consider the school as a locality 
or community and that the children, teachers, and all connected 
with the school be considered the citizens, and that the different 
phases of school work, as manual training, gymnasium, reading, 
geography, etc., constitute the enterprises of the community. 
This was satisfactory to all, for now we could get out a newspaper 
concerned entirely with school affairs. It was still left to consider 
under what heads our articles should appear. The children were 
all emphatic in holding entirely to the newspaper idea and this list 
of headings was decided upon: 


Personal Mention Weather Report 
Editorial Sporting News 
City News Cartoons 

Story Advertisements 
Poem Funny Column 


Market Reports 


Before the force could get down to writing, there were still 
considerations to be disposed of. The paper was to be read the 
Friday preceding Thanksgiving, hence it was decided that it 
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should be a Thanksgiving number and the President’s Proclama- 
tion was added to our list. It was suggested that the story ought 
to be a Thanksgiving one. Cartoons appropriate and advertise- 
ments incident to Thanksgiving seemed easy. 

We decided that in addition to our other topics we would write 
up some phase of the work connected with each room in the ele- 
mentary school. We planned that these articles should make up 
an important part of the material of the paper, for, as one girl put 
it, ‘‘That will make it easy to interest the children, for even the 
first-grade children will like to hear what we have to say about 
them.” 

As to manipulation of the work: An editor-in-chief and two 
assistants were elected. The three boys at once felt the responsi- 
bility of making it a “go.’’ Reporters were also elected—two 
for each room in the elementary school and two for each of the 
other headings in our list. 

The editor-in-chief and his assistants thought it would be wise 
that everybody on the force should write an editorial and allow the 
editors to choose the best one. This plan was also suggested for 
the story. One meeting was taken up with a discussion on ‘“‘edi- 
torials.”” At its close the children knew the essentials of a good 
one. They knew where it was to be found in the paper and they 
had decided that theirs should set forth the sentiments of their 
paper in regard to Thanksgiving. Some of the editorials were 
quite good, but the editors saw how it was possible to work up a 
fine one by putting together selected thoughts from all. This is 
the editorial as it went into the paper: 

This paper believes that “the best Thanksgiving is Thanksliving.” We 
ought to make every day in the year a Thanksgiving day. Most people seem 
to think that a good time, a holiday, and a big dinner—with emphasis on the 
dinner—constitute a perfect Thanksgiving. But we would have them remem- 


ber the old saying of Shakespeare, “ Yet for aught I see they are sick that sur- 
feit with too much as they that starve with nothing.” 


By far the most interesting feature of all the work was that in 
connection with the reports from the several rooms. The reporters 
asked the teachers for interviews and arranged for a visiting-time 
when they might observe the work going on. I saw in advance 
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the different teachers and explained fully to them what we were 
doing. I asked them to grant the visiting-time to the reporters 
when there was work going on that they would like especially well 
to have reported. (Co-operation here meant a unifying influence 
so far as the school as a whole was concerned.) 

At the appointed times the reporters went for their visits. 
They always came back scarcely able to wait until they could find 
time to write up what they had seen and heard. The two reporters 
from each room worked together and came to me with their articles 
or asked permission to read them to the class. All the articles 
that went into the paper were read to the entire class for sugges- 
tions, the class taking on the attitude of an audience to see whether 
or no the writing was clear and interesting. Criticism was free and 
often severe, but common interest in the paper made it easy to give 
and easy to take. The reporters were always eager to go to work 
at revising or rewriting. In several instances the articles were 
worked over the fourth and fifth time—the children never showing 
any signs of weariness. Here are two articles typical of room 
reports: 

MISS STAPLES’ ROOM (FIRST GRADE) 

Last week on Thursday afternoon Miss Staples’ room was visited by two 
reporters of this paper. It is a light, cheery room with large east windows. 
It is also made pleasant with its cream-colored walls, brown woodwork, plants, 
palms, and goldfish. 

At half-past one the attention of the school was called by the words “Lips 
still.”’ Then the children were requested to raise their hands so Miss Staples 
might see if they were clean. The B Reading Class got their chairs and placed 
them very carefully and quietly in a semicircle in the front of the room, while 
the C Class passed to the board to draw houses and trees that they could see 
out of the window. The children were very much interested in their reading 
and they dramatized it very well by putting a great deal of feeling into it. 
The general attitude of the room was very good. 

The desks are placed in a sort of semicircle so that the children can watch 
each other while they recite. The tennis shoes are fastened on the rod under 
the desk. On the right side of each desk is a black pocket. The contents of 
this pocket are: a box of paints, a paint dish, a paint cloth, a box of crayons, a 
pair of scissors, a button hook, and a finger-nail cleaner. On the other side 
of the desk is another pocket containing a drinking-cup wrapped in a napkin 
to keep it clean. 

As a part of the children’s work, they make up dreams. They fold their 
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arms and dream. Those who have dreams pass to the front of the room to 
tell them. This is good practice for them to learn to speak before an audience. 
One little boy dreamed this: “‘I dreamed it was the Fourth of July and I was 
a fire-cracker. Pretty soon I turned into a torpedo. I had a face and arms 
and legs. I was walking along the street and I tripped and fell on my side and 
exploded.” 


DOG STORIES BY MISS MARVIN’S. PUPILS (FOURTH GRADE) 


The pupils of Miss Marvin’s room were writing stories of dogs on Thursday 
morning of last week. All the stories are to be typewritten by the pupils 
themselves, bound in a book, and then sent to the children at the hospital. 

These stories were illustrated in three different ways: with kodak pic- 
tures, freehand drawings, and with tracings. Copies are to be kept also and 
sent to the Tri-County Fair next fall. 

These are some of the best subjects: ‘‘My Old Cat on Sunday Morning,” 
“A Story of Prince,” “My Cat Tempest,” ‘“‘A True Story of Rover,” ‘The 
Result of His Visit,” ““A True Story of Rags.” They were all very good. 

As time drew near for the paper to be finished, during office 
hours (composition and penmanship time) nearly all phases of the 
work in all stages of development could be seen going on. Inter- 
views, writing, revising, cartoon-making, conference with the 
editors, etc., were in progress. The children were at work singly 
and in groups in the main office (our schoolroom), at the tables in 
the textbook library, and at the long table in the principal’s office. 

We called the paper the Elementary School Weekly. It was 
hand-printed on a double sheet of four pages. Each page was 
15X13 inches in size and was divided into four columns—the 
customary margins being allowed. The cartoons were reproduced 
on large sheets of tag board and placed where they could be seen 
easily by the audience. Members of the force read to the audience 
the different articles in the paper, including the “‘ Funny Column”’ 
and advertisements. Proof of its success was the fact that it held 
the entire attention of all the audience during the reading. 

As to results: Aside from the benefits in English resulting from 
opportunity offered for spontaneity and freedom of expression, the 
children had had experience in doing team-work—they had worked 
together for a common end and knew they had done something 
worth while. This gave them confidence and assurance, which 
showed in greater strength of attack upon other school affairs 
involving sustained effort, co-operation, and power of initiative. 








A PEACE PAGEANT WRITTEN AND ACTED BY THE 
UPPER GRADES 


MILDRED WELD 


Dramatization in secondary schools is rapidly securing a recog- 
nized place for itself among modern educators. But though it 
has received less recognition in the upper grades of the elementary 
school, dramatic work is well suited also to the needs and capacities 
of the child at this period of school life. It gives the child a hitherto 
unrecognized outlet of expression, which is as natural to the child’s 
mind as speech itself; it stimulates his imagination and makes him 
take a lively interest in historic and literary personalities; it develops 
assurance in a naturally timid disposition, and it acts as a restraint 
upon the overbold; it affords a new field of work in composition; 
and it correlates with the work in art, music, and physical training, 
because costumes and stage-setting have to be considered, and 
music and dancing are often introduced. 

The drama which follows was worked out in the eighth grade 
in a series of class exercises and presented before the other classes 
in the assembly hall of the school building. It was not executed 
with any attempt at finished acting, as only one week was given to 
learning the parts, arranging the costumes, and rehearsing the 
scenes. Had more time been given, the apparent result in presen- 
tation would have been improved; but the actual benefit to the 
class would have been little, if any, greater. Moreover, enthusi- 
asm pales before prolonged work on any given exercise, and good 
results are diminished. The special aim in this case, aside from 
the general benefits mentioned above, was to interest the children 
‘ vitally in the peace movement. This was certainly accomplished, 
and in addition other lines of interest were aroused. No child in 
that class will again pass lightly over references to feudal days, or 
costumes of that period; or the old forms of English expression, 
which we adopted for the sake of dignity; or articles in current 
423 
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literature on world-peace. That is the far-reaching result which 
was accomplished and which made our work a success. 

The problem before us at the outset was twofold: we must 
write a drama to be acted by fifteen girls and only five boys, a 
seemingly difficult thing to do; and we must select a different 
theme and work upon it in a different way from any that had been 
worked out in our building or in neighboring buildings. Our 
inspiration came from an address by Justice Brewer on “The 
Mission of the United States in the Cause of Peace.’’ The idea of 
writing our drama in the form of a pageant with abstract charac- 
ters sprang into being with the reading of this pamphlet, and one 
difficulty was solved. The other difficulty rapidly receded, for, 
although the peace pageant had been used among us, we had not 
heard of its being worked out in this way. 

The first step was to make a working plan of the entire drama, 
which in this case was done by the teacher and presented to the 
class. The notion of abstract characters was hard for some of the 
pupils to grasp, and the historic allusions also puzzled some. A class 
discussion of the plan and explanation of difficulties involved fol- 
lowed, and many suggestions were made with regard to the subject- 
matter for each scene. Books were suggested for helps in getting 
the historic setting; then the class divided itself into four groups 
to work on the four scenes of the first part. If any had a decided 
preference for a scene, he was put into the group which was in 
charge of that scene. In some cases pupils contributed to other 
scenes after the grouping was made, but considerable license was 
given in that regard. The first group used the Bible as a basis for 
its work; the second group used history stories; and the third 
and fourth groups used Scott’s Ivanhoe, Howard Pyle’s Men of 
Iron, and history reference books. It seemed more dignified to 
use the old-time “‘thee and thou”’ forms, so we searched the pages 
of Ivanhoe to find other expressions which might be appropriately 
used in the same text. Several passages from the text of Jvanhoe 
were incorporated in the first part of the pageant. We hereby 
make acknowledgment of that fact. The children went to work 
with a great deal of enthusiasm, for we even decided who should 
take some of the parts before we commenced to write and the parts 
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were really, in many cases, written to fit the characters. Needless 
to say, the original plan was modified in many respects after we 
commenced writing. These changes were due to suggestions by 
the children, to new ideas on the part of the teacher, and also to 
the requirements of the text as it was produced. 

After the manuscripts came from the hands of the children, 
they were censored by a special committee and the best of each was 
taken to make up the first part of our drama. The teacher was 
always a member of. the committee and did much to make the 
writing seem unified in the final result. The second part was then 
put into the hands of groups, with peace literature as a reading 
background, and the work was continued as in the first part. 
Although the construction progressed under the eyes of the children, 
many suggestions as well as many modifications of the writing 
were due directly to the work of the teacher. This must be borne 
constantly in mind. Many variations of the plot were suggested, 
but the one chosen seemed on the whole the most appropriate. 

It may seem incongruous to have Truth a masculine character; 
but, as I said before, we wrote the drama for the children who took 
the parts and it fitted our character and our plot better to have it 
so. Several children who represented minor characters had to 
take two parts. The ancient nations in the first part became the 
modern nations in the second part, the lady of feudal days became 
the modern woman of the second part, but these changes did not 
seem inappropriate. The young children who represented the 
blessings in their first appearance were not in our presentation, but 
they could easily be taken from a lower class and trained for the 
dancing. They add lightness and grace to the whole effect and 
make the pageant seem more evenly balanced. 

Each person provided himself with the names of the characters 
he represented printed in uniform black letters upon white muslin. 
This was at first our only plan for costuming, but gradually sug- 
gestions came in until simple but suggestive costumes were evolved 
at almost no expense. For example, War wore a helmet which he 
borrowed, and a doublet made of old black cambric decorated with 
silver paper; he carried a borrowed sword and a pasteboard shield 
of black and silver paper; Peace was gowned in white with a gold 
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paper crown; the New World was draped in a small silk United 
States flag that happened to be in our possession; the modern 
nations carried their own flags; and the nuns were draped in sheets. 
One can easily imagine from this the simple touches that completed 
the costuming of our caste. 

The names of the parts and scenes were printed on large cards 
and displayed during the performance. The quotation from Lowell 
on the first page of our program was delivered for a prologue. 
Between the scenes we had music appropriate to the setting, mar- 
tial music in the first part and a peace song at the end of the pre- 
sentation, by the actors and the school. The stage management 
and the prompting were put into the hands of the children, so that 
they conducted their own performance. This gave them the addi- 
tional lesson of meeting responsibility promptly and well. 

The development of character in certainly three members of 
the class during the work on this drama was marked, and the other 
members of the class were not without its effect. The pleasure 
derived from witnessing such growth is in itself a recompense for 
the extra work that an undertaking of this sort entails. 

Miss Helen Loeper, instructor in music at Calvin Fletcher 
School, arranged and assisted us with the music for the pageant, 
and Miss Ruth Stebbins, art assistant at Manual Training High 
School, contributed advice and assistance in the simple costuming 
employed. 


PEACE PAGEANT 
PRESENTED BY 
Tue 8 A CLass OF CALVIN FLETCHER SCHOOL 


Indianapolis, May 18, 1913 


PLAN OF PEACE PAGEANT 


Part I. Domination of War. 
Scene i: A Council of Ancient People Plan to Build the Tower of Babel. 
Scene ii: Tower of Babel Destroyed. Nations Aroused by the Spirit of 
War to Fight for Selfish Interests. 
Scene iii: The Days of Chivalry, a Social and Political Institution of War. 
Scene iv: The Return of a Crusade, a Religious Institution of War. 
PROPHECY. 
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Part II. Domination OF PEACE. 
Scene i: Promise of World-Peace. 
Scene ii: Progress in Securing World-Peace. 
Scene tii: Promise of Peace Fulfilled. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


PART I PART II 
Old World New World 
Three Nuns Her Handmaids: 
Palmer Democracy 
Ancient Nations: Education 

Assyria Modern Nations: 

Egypt United States 

India France 

China Germany 

Babylonia Russia 

Phoenicia Holland 

Persia Italy 

England 
Lady of Feudal Days becomes Modern Woman 
Business ae - 
Fulfilment 
Labor 


Truth (hero) 
Peace (heroine) 
War (villain) 
Justice 
Religion 
Blessings of Peace: 
Art 
Progress 
Industry 





; PROLOGUE 


New Occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must up again and onward who would keep abreast of truth! 


PART THE FIRST 





Scene 1 


Land of Shinar 


a 


[A group of primitive people, sitting on the ground and on rocks, assembled 
in council.) 

First Person: Go to, let us make brick. 

Second Person: Yea, we can use brick for stone and burn them thoroughly. 

Third Person: And slime can serve for mortar. 
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Fourth Person: And of this brick will we build a city which shall be inde- 
structible, and if rains come and floods destroy all the inhabitants of the earth, 
we shall be safe in our city, for it shall be placed upon a hill so high that the 
waters of the sea can never swallow it up and the floods of the earth can never 
reach it. 

Fifth Person: For greater safety let us build in our city a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven, and then we shall surely be safe from destruction. 

Sixth Person: And we will call the tower Babel, and the city Babylonia, 
and it shall stand for a sign of our strength in ages yet unborn. 

First Person: And the blessings of our work shall extend to all generations, 
and long may our name be praised! 

Second Person: We will go forth to all the land around and select a site for 
our city, and we will begin this very day to make the bricks ready for the firing. 

All: Away! Away! 

Third Person: To find slime! 

Fourth Person: To make brick! 


Fifth Person: To select a site for our city! 
[Exeunt] 


Scene ti 


[Tower of Babel nearly completed. The same people as in scene i, labor- 
ing to carry heavy loads of brick and heave them up to their places on the tower. 
As several last bricks are added the earth shakes and the Old World shudders. 
A loud crash is heard and the tower is destroyed by an unseen power. The 
people run in terror, but, after the first shock, return as separate nations and 
cautiously inspect the ruins of their hopes.| 

Egypt: All our hopes are dashed to the ground, and our beautiful tower 
exists no more. It is thy fault, improvident India! Behold the poor founda- 
tion! 

India: Indeed, thou speakest falsely. Our beautiful tower would not 
have fallen had it not been for thee, who mixed the slime! 

China: Methinks it is the fault of neither, but of those who laid the bricks 
which were not made aright. 

Truth (enters and says): Oh, Nations, why must ye quarrel? You are 
stupid and know not the nature of this disaster. Your wickedness and evil 
ways have caused this calamity to fall upon you. Did ye not hope to rest 
secure in the product of your handiwork? Behold the ruins and turn from 
your evil ways, or worse than this may come upon you. It is not the fault of 
one, but of all. Cease thy fighting and understand the truth! 

Phoenicia: Thy name is Truth, but thou knowest not what thou sayest, 
for surely we are not wicked. Did we not want to be closer to heaven? Cer- 
tainly that is no base desire. Come, let us start afresh and build another 
tower, for ’twas but poor slime that caused the first to fall. 

Egypt: It is not so. The poor foundation has occasioned this, as I have 
said before! 
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India: Tell no more falsehoods. Thou knowest what thou speakest is 
not true. 

China: Why argue more? The same tower cannot be rebuilt. I speak 
for a new tower. 

Persia: Who shall build it ? 

Jndia: I shall not build the foundation! 

Egypt: Nor shall I mix the slime! 

Persia: Nor shall I make the brick! 

China: Then must you all depart and leave this land to me. I can build 
a tower that will stand. 

Babylonia: Methinks I should remain here, because I own the land on 
which the tower was built. 

Phoenicia: But I am the most industrious and I hope to establish a 
trading-station on this spot. 

Assyria: Iam the strongest. Therefore I shall remain here. 

Phoenicia: Thou shouldst for that very reason remove thyself and let the 
weaker nations stay to pursue in peace the arts of peace and secure the bless- 
ings of industry. 

The others (in chorus): It is mine! It should belong to me! I was here 
first! 

War (slips up to Babylonia): Tell them thou wilt fight. Thou art the 
strongest and I will help thee. 

[Other nations talk together, and point to War and Babylonia, and continue 
their quarrel in an undertone.| 

Babylonia: Thou dost make me brave. I will fight and with thy help 
I can but win. 

War (shakes her hand): Bravely said, my friend. Maintain thy ground, 
for thou wast surely here first, as who can gainsay it? Call the boldest forth 
to contend the ground with thee. 

Babylonia (turns and addresses the other nations): Come one, come all and 
prove by force of arms who has the right to remain. 

War: Yea, might makes right. [Nations talk together.| Why do you 
hesitate? You seem to me like cowards and lily-livered milk-sops. Have 
you not as good a title to this land as Babylonia ? 

Persia: I am no coward. I will fight. 

Nations in chorus: Nor I. Nor I. 

Assyria: I will summon my soldiers and avenge myself on you, O hated 


Babylonia! 
Egypt: I will also prepare for war. 
Others: And I. And I. [Exeunt Nations] 


Old World (enters): What is this all about ? 
War: This is the beginning of the wrangling of Nations over points of 
honor that have to be settled by war. Thy boundaries will be rent asunder 
and thy lands laid waste, bu: how else can justice and honor be established 
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between the nations? I will help thee build thy armaments and spill the blood 
of thy children, but it is all for their honor and glory, and victory shall decide 
the right. Come, Old World, with me and prepare the Nations for War. 
[Exeunt] 
Scene iii 
England—Age of Chivalry 


[One Nun seated in English feudal castle. Two Nuns enter conversing.] 

First Nun: Didst thou not say that this day the worthy Truth is to be 
knighted ? 

Second Nun: Yea, those are my very words, and worthy of being knighted 
is this gallant youth. 

Third Nun: Forsooth he is, and thy words are truly spoken, for he is the 
first in honor as in arms. 

Second Nun: Fain would he journey to the Holy Land and fight for the 
recovery of Jerusalem. 

First Nun: Methinks I hear some one approaching. It is the sound of 
War. He is to make Truth a knight, Sister, if thy words are truly spoken. 

[War enters with helmet, sword, and shield, followed by Palmer with Truth, 
who kneels in front of War. Nuns take candles and stand in a line in rear of 
group. Lady enters and sits opposite group.] 

First Nun: A right comely youth is he! 

Third Nun: Aye, and seemly too! 

Old World (enters, dragging a heavy sword): By my beard, we need more 
knights! 

War: Thou hast been gallant and brave, fair youth, and dost now deserve 
to be dubbed Knight. Thy good lance won the prize in this day’s tourney and 
thou art accounted the victor. Bethink thee of the solemn vows thou art 
about to take. They are the knots which bind thee to heaven. They are the 
cords which bind thee and thy honor tothealtar. Art thou ready to take them ? 

Truth: I am. 

War: Wilt thou hereafter honor thy conscience as thy king, neither speak 
no evil—no, nor listen to it—preserve the truth, and defend the ladies ? 

Truth: By my troth, I will. [Takes up cross.| I vow before God to defend 
the church, to protect the ladies, te help the weak, and to succor all who are 
in need. 

War (makes sign of cross on Truth’s shoulder while giving him the following 
blessing]: In the name of God, I dub thee knight. Be brave, be bold, be loyal. 
Sir Truth, arise. There is no right of chivalry more precious or inalienable 
than that each knight choose a lady for whom to win honor. Is thy choice 
made? If not, it is now thy duty as well as privilege to name thy lady. 

Truth (bends knee in front of Lady): Grant me thy favor, O lady fair, and 
give me a pledge of thy constancy. That necklace that thou wearest I fain 
would carry with me to give me strength in battle. 
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Lady: Nay, you may be a knight in rank but you are not yet a knight in 
deed. You have done naught in arms, you have won no fame. When your 
name is on all men’s lips, return to me and I will grant you favor. 

Truth: So be it. I will for thy sake venture my life in many battles. 
For thy sake I will win glory. No fear of death shall hinder me. 

[Exeunt Truth followed by all except Old World and War] 
[Enter Peace and Justice] 

Justice: Didst witness the tournament yestreen? They say that the 
victor of the day was a coward who failed to vanquish his foe in fair fight, but 
took him unawares. In sooth, might is the right of the strongest. 

Old World: Truth before his lance lies vanquished. 

Justice: Indeed not. “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 

Peace: And Justice shall prevail. 

War (enters): What unprofitable debate is here? By my halidom, disperse 
ye all! Your prattle is ruinous to my projects. Out upon thee, I say, and thee, 
thou base calumniator! 

[All scatter; curtain falls] 


Scene iv 
England 
The Return of a Crusade 


Truth: We have been exposed to great dangers by the road. Many of our 
number we have left in the land of the Saracens and the Crescent still waves 
over Jerusalem. 

England: This holy pilgrim here, he surely has won honor for the church 
by his fastings and prayer. 

Palmer: I bring as a sacred relic this portion of the true cross which I 
secured in the Holy Land. [Hands it to England.] 

First Nun: We have said faithfully our orisons. 

Second Nun: We have repented of our sins and mortified ourselves with 
fastings, vigils, and long prayers. 

Third Nun: We have been subject to disease which has laid a heavy hand 
upon our strength and comeliness. 

Old World: English chivalry was.second to none. Many English knights 
won much honor, and some ran three courses, casting to the ground three 
antagonists. 

Palmer: As Truth says, we have suffered much and left our offering of 
dead upon the battle-field. We have stood the trial, but our object has failed 
of its purpose. The flag of the Saracen still waves over the Holy Land. 

Religion (enters): It is as true as truth itself that you have failed in your 
enterprise, because truth means this to me, and that to thee. 

All: And what does it mean to thee, pray tell ? 

Religion: Service to all mankind. 
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Palmer: Have I not served ? 

Nuns: Have we not served ? 

Old World: What more would you ask than that we offer our sons and 
daughters to thy service ? 

War: Have I not saved the honor of the church and protected the honor 
of thy knights in many a bravely fought battle-field ? 

Religion: Ah, good pilgrims, help the poor, succor the sick, and let your 
sons and daughters Jive to serve; and thou, O Truth, throw aside thy veil and 
see the light. Join the company of Peace and Justice and work for world- 
progress, forgetting not the Christmas message of “Peace on earth, good-will 
toward Men.” 

[Curtain] 


[Religion sieps in front of curtain and recites Ruskin’s poem entitled “ The 
Dawn of Peace.”’ This partakes of the nature of a prophecy.| 


PART THE SECOND 
Scene i 
America 


New World: Behold my vast possessions, that extend to unknown limits 
beyond the setting sun! Here will I place thee, fair daughter Democracy, in 
charge of my people, and thou mayst train them as thou wilt. 

Democracy: Well said, indeed! I shall employ as my chief helper the 
wisdom of Education. She shall train thy people to know that all mankind 
are brothers, and that Justice cannot be established by War. 

Education: I will raise great men who shall be an honor to their New World 
home. Through them shall the Spirit of War be overcome and a better way 
of settling difficulties be set forth. 

War (enters): Thou canst not settle questions of honor without my help. 
Thou knowest that. Already have I helped thee establish thyself upon this 
virgin soil and now thou wouldst cast me off and forget the one who 
befriended thee. 

Education: There are those who think thy help might have been dispensed 
with. Recall the words of him who was first in war and first in peace. He 
said, “My first wish is to see the inhabitants of the whole world at peace, 
striving which should contribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 

Democracy: Our brethren dwell in every land, for we ourselves have but 
recently come to cast our lot with thee, our new-found Fatherland. We are 
through with thy service, most bloody-handed War! 

Truth: Begone, old War. Thy day is past; thy sun is set. Even I, thy 
former friend, have no further use for thee. 

Peace: And from now on thou shalt be spurned by all civilized nations. 
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War: I am not old, I tell thee! If I am spurned by all civilized nations 


I will get all uncivilized nations and make war upon thee! 
[Exit War] 


Peace: Education, get thee all of the uncivilized nations and teach them 
the truth of service. That is the only way of overcoming War. 


Education: Yea, that will I do. 
[Exit Education] 


[Enter England, France, and Germany running] 

New World: What now? Why are you running? Hast someone fright- 
ened you ? 

Nations: War has been at our heels. We can no longer avoid him. 

War (enters): Ye, who dare, come fight the mighty War! 

Truth: O, War, why must thou always fight? Why canst thou not let 
the nations rest at peace with one another? Thou filled the Old World so full 
of thy dread spirit that it was made weak and inefficient and needs must do 
as thou commanded. Pray leave the New World to go about in peace. 

War: List to the coward. If he were brave, he would not speak these 
foolish words. Is there no one left to fight? Come, Nations, build more 
warships and vie with one another! 

New World: We'll have no fighting here. Begone, I tell thee, and let me 
see thy face no more! [Exit War.] For the last time have we soiled our hands 
in thy bloody business! 

[Curtain] 


Scene ti 


New World: Thrice have we fallen into conflict—to our shame be it spoken! 
Our parent country has been our foe and even our brethren of the South. Our 
daughters have scraped lint and made bandages, have nursed the wounded 
and buried the dead; lands have been laid waste in this fair world of promise; 
and waters have run red with blood! O Justice, why hast thou deserted us? 
O Peace, canst thou endure our sight no more ? 

Justice: Thou deservest no better at our hands. All men are thy brethren. 
Thou shouldst but remember that! Settle thy difficulties fairly between thee 
and thy kindred. Then we will once more dwell in thy borders and comfort 
thy broken-hearted daughters with a clear vision of the future, unstained by 
kinsmen’s blood. 

Peace: Indeed I, too, will bless thee in manners manifold. My blessings 
shall rejoice thy youth and thou shalt become powerful through them in thine 
age. [Sings:] 

Hither, come hither, blessings three, 
Dance a roundelay merrily, 
Progress, Art, and Industry 

Meet with us together. 
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Blessings (enter dancing and encircle Peace): 


Here we come, O Peace, to thee, 

Dance we here right joyfully; 

Here we always fain would be 
Thy dear children ever! 


[They encircle New World, still dancing] 


May we not thy blessings be, 
O New World? For thee we see 
A distant sure prosperity, 

Thine and ours together! 


[They encircle Justice] 


Justice, too, our patron see. 

Peace, she always follows thee 

Wheresoever thou mayst be; 
None thy bonds may sever. 


[Dancing forward and backward] 


Hither come, and hither gone, 

Dance a step and sing a song, 

Shall we wander far and long 
Or stay here forever ? 


New World: We have entertained you many times in our midst, fair 
children, and tried to protect your youth and innocence, but War has each time 
banished you by his inroads until we despaired of seeing you more. Welcome, 
thrice welcome, are you to our land! Establish yourselves where you will; 
live and grow up in the strength of this new soil until War blanches before the 
face of Industry and flees from the approach of Progress. War has been enter- 
tained in our midst for the last time! [Exeunt Blessings.] [To Peace:] We 
have established the only unguarded boundary line in the civilized world and 
it has remained unmolested for a century of peace. Surely that is something 
to win your favor ? 

[Enter Business and Labor. Labor with sleeves rolled up begins to hammer 
away at a piece of work.| 

Peace: I congratulate you upon that endeavor to win my esteem and I 
pledge my assistance in securing for you further advantages. I have just 
returned from South America and rejoice to tell you that I have left my stand- 
ard upon the boundary line between Chile and Argentina, for both nations, after 
years of conflict, have sold their warships, disbanded their armies, and entered 
into an enduring peace. 


[Enter Woman, who sits sewing] 
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New World: I have agents at work to secure a public sentiment in favor 
of Peace. Business, what has thou done to promote our interests ? 

Business (at a desk piled with accounts): I have helped the New World 
make treaties and maintain peaceful relations with the other countries. Our 
interests are so bound up with theirs that no war could be successfully carried 
on. Business would never permit it. 

New World: And thou, mine honest workingman, what hast thou to say 
for thyself ? : 

Labor: I am restless and discontented. Why? Because I know that 70 
per cent of the revenue of the country—taxes that I pay and taxes that you 
pay—is spent for the war debt and to buy more implements of war. Thirty 
cents out of every dollar remain to promote the life and welfare of the citizens, 
seventy cents to destroy life and to destroy property. How much longer shall 
we endure this outrage ? 

Woman: I, too, feel strongly in this matter. Who makes up the rank and 
file of the army? Let me answer for you. The husbands and sons of the 
laboring class. Again, who cares for the dependent family at home? Aye, 
who? Answer me ye who can. [Pause.] The child that looks into my eyes 
may one day lie on a bloody field of battle. Is it for this I have toiled and 
suffered—only to see the son of my hopes snatched from his rightful place in 
the world of service ? 

Justice: Behold, a brighter future is before us. I have established the 
Hague Tribunal of World Peace. In it can all controversies between nations 
be settled without recourse to war. 

All: To the Hague! To the Hague! 

[Exeunt all] 


Scene tit 


[Modern Nations and Old World in background with flags. Enter corona- 
tion procession, New World escorting Peace, followed by Truth and Justice, 
Religion, Industry, Progress, and Art. New World crowns Peace. Procession 
and Nations sing:] 

All hail, most gracious queen, to thee! ~- 
Thy loyal subjects we shall be 


From now until eternity! 
All hail to thee! All hail to thee! 


[New World steps back of throne. ‘Truth and Justice take places on opposite 
sides of throne; Religion sits at the feet of Peace, and the Blessings, now grown to 
womanhood, group themselves on the opposite side of the stage.) 

Truth: Fair sister, today we grant the homage that should have been 
thine these many years. I groped in darkness, not knowing where I erred, and 
associated myself with War because I was blinded by tradition and the false 
standard of religion. Today the scales have fallen from my eyes and I see 
clearly the new vision of the future! 
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Justice: I, too, crown thee queen of all the earth and pledge myself thine 
honored slave. 

Religion: Today has the ancient prophecy come true which said, “And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall there be 
war any more.” 

Peace: As thy chosen queen, I hope to serve thee well. I appoint for my 
chief counselors, Truth and Justice. [Both bow.] And as my first duty to you 
all I bid you summon War to a hearing. 

[Exit Truth, returning with War] 

Peace: War, thou art my prisoner. Hereafter thou art banished from all 
people forever and may henceforth wander a fugitive without friend and with- 
out comrade. No person may be seen associating with thee, and thy days may 
be spent in atonement for thy heedless fighting and slaying. 

Truth: Be not so hard upon friend War. We have often fought side by 
side. I entreat you, reconsider your sentence. 

Peace: Then disarm War and replace his weapons with those of Industry. 
If he will never arm himself again with destructive weapons, he may remain 
among us a friend and comrade. His wealth must be given to Progress and 
his time to Art and he may then prove himself a valuable citizen in the world 
community. 

Industry: I bestow upon thee these gifts. [Hands him a spade and a sickle.| 

War: I relinquish my gold and promise to devote myself to Art. [Steps 
to her side.) May I have the honor of thy favor ? 

Art: Thy career is before thee. Do with it as thou wilt. [Accepts the 
gold.| 

Peace: Behold my Blessings. Call them hither. [War steps to rear of 
stage. Blessings come forward.] 

Peace: Go forth to bless all the nations until 

“The workers afield, in the mill, in the mart, 
In commerce, in council, in science and art 


Shall bring of their gifts and together create 
The manifold life of the firm-builded state.” 


[Peace song by actors and audience} 
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One frequently hears criticism of the lecture method of teaching 
when it is employed in the elementary school. Superintendents 
are accustomed to tell teachers that they talk too much to their 
classes and allow the children too little opportunity to express 
what they have learned at home or read out of books. The Ameri- 
can visitor in the elementary schools of Germany is very much 
impressed by the fact that in those schools an entirely different 
attitude is assumed toward this matter of oral instruction. In 
fact, one may say that the German method of instruction is pre- 
dominantly the lecture method. 

In most of the Volksschulen the children are very meagerly 
supplied with books. For example, the only textbook which they 
have for the work in geography is an atlas. In many of the schools 
the children are not supplied even with an atlas. There is no 
home study of geography. The children get their information 
from the statements made by the teachers. The usual method of 
procedure is for the teacher to refer to a wall map or to the maps 
which lie before the pupils in their atlases and to describe some 
region which is the subject of consideration. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that for the most part the regions selected are parts 
of the German Empire. Relatively little attention is given to the 
rest of the world, and the other parts of the world that are selected 
are emphasized in the degree in which they afford opportunities 
for colonial settlements or trade with the German Empire. After 
the description of the region has been given by the teacher and the 
names have been pointed out on the map or looked up in the atlases, 
the teacher asks the members of the class a series of questions based 
upon what he has said. These questions are not unlike the ques- 
tions heard in the ordinary American classroom except that they 
are of necessity confined very definitely to the material which the 
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teacher has presented. From time to time in an American class- 
room questions arise which demand of the pupils some research in 
books other than the textbooks. Not so in a German classroom of 
the Volksschule. Sometimes the questioning comes at the end of 
the period, the first part having been devoted to the lecture by the 
teacher. Sometimes the questioning breaks into the recitation 
period and is both preceded and followed by statements made by 
the teacher. The latter is usually the case in the lower grades, for 
in general the length of a recitation in these schools is forty-five 
minutes. 

What has been said with regard to the geography class is typical 
of all of the work which is done in these schools. History is taught 
in exactly the same way by statements from the teacher followed 
by recitations in which the children are required to reproduce what 
the teacher has said. From time to time a review is undertaken 
of longer periods. The individual members of the class are called 
upon to give lengthy descriptions of the periods they have been 
studying on earlier days. The recitations in history are thus 
sometimes different from the ordinary recitation in geography in 
that the pupils give a longer and more coherent statement than is 
common in the geography recitation. 

The work in arithmetic is carried on orally. Here the method 
differs somewhat from the work in geography and history above 
described. The teacher gives sums or other problems ‘which the 
children are required to work out in their heads. It is very impres- 
sive to an American visitor to see how far this work can be carried 
with children in the elementary school. They become rapid and 
efficient in solving arithmetic problems, and not only this, but they 
show great retentiveness for the problems dictated by the teacher. 
When a child makes a mistake in giving an answer he is called upon 
to repeat the figures given by the teacher, and even when he is 
mistaken about the result he succeeds in remembering the details 
of the problem. As a method of teaching arithmetic there can be 
no doubt that this is much more efficient on the mechanical side 
than the methods ordinarily found in American schools. 

The writer had an opportunity in one of the smaller schools near 
Berlin, through the courtesy of one of the inspectors, to observe 
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results in turning children who were very efficient in mental arith- 
metic to the task of working out some problems on paper. These 
children were evidently not by any means as efficient in written 
work as they had been in the oral work. They divided a number 
of five digits by nine and employed long division as a meansof 
obtaining the result. They were slower than a similar group of 
American children would be in doing this work and evidently were 
by no means as much at home with paper and pencil as with mental 
arithmetic. 

The instruction in the vernacular which children receive in the 
German elementary school is only in very small part, as contrasted 
with our American practice training in oral reading. Instruction 
in the vernacular consists very largely in learning by heart sections 
of the classical literature of the German language. In connection 
with each of these selections the children learn the name of the 
author and the date of composition and very frequently the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. They recite what they 
have learned either individually or in concert. One gets the 
impression that much of this is very abstract. The material is 
selected without any such deference to the maturity of the children 
as is to be seen in most American readers. When the children read 
orally, as they do less frequently than in our schools, the reading- 
material is of the most formal type. 

The contrast between the American and German methods of 
instruction can perhaps be explained in part if not altogether by 
reference to the history of German schools as contrasted with the 
history of American elementary education. 

The German school originated as a catechism school. Its chief 
function was to give religious instruction and the method of this 
religious instruction was not very different from that which is 
adopted now in all of the classes. Indeed one is reminded con- 
tinually in visiting German schools of this fundamental interest in 
religion. Four periods a week are devoted in all of the elementary 
schools in Germany to religious instruction. Sometimes this 
instruction consists of church history; sometimes of a careful 
analysis of some portion of scripture; sometimes of a discussion of 
dogmatic moral beliefs. Schools are divided into Protestant, 
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Roman Catholic, and Jewish, and the sharpest lines of division 
within the class are recognized whenever religion is the subject of 
instruction. 

The American school, on the other hand, was at its beginning 
and has continued to be throughout its history a reading school. 
The early legislation in the New England colonies shows that the 
Puritans wanted the children to read for themselves. So emphatic 
was this desire to cultivate reading that even handwriting and 
arithmetic came in slowly as secondary subjects of instruction. 
The reading school of New England has gradually extended so as 
to include geography and history and other subjects in which 
children can prepare themselves by reading textbooks at home. 
American schools are supplied with textbooks which cannot be 
equaled in point of variety and number and quality by any in the 
world. The class exercises in American schools refer to reading- 
matter while the class exercises in the German schools are catechisms 
based upon information supplied by the teacher. 

This contrast between the two schools becomes the more inter- 
esting when one reads the criticisms that are made in Germany of 
the Volksschule. A careful German observer like Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, who has had an opportunity to compare from the German 
point of view our methods of instruction with those familiar to 
him in Germany, emphasizes the fact that our American children 
are much more independent in their ideas than are the children 
trained in German schools. Dr. Kerschensteiner also called atten- 
tion to the fact that our children read more and rely more upon the 
books which they read for their ideas. In a number of German 
cities one finds at the present time a disposition to prepare text- 
book material to put into the hands of children. There is evidently 
a feeling on the part of the teachers in these schools that information 
must be given to supplement that which the teacher can present 
in class lectures. 

As soon as an American observer becomes convinced of this 
fundamental distinction between the American school and the 
German school, he naturally asks himself what are the advantages 
of the German method and what are its disadvantages. Among 
the advantages he will notice first of all the close attention given 
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by the children to the statements presented by the teacher. If the 
teacher has an impressive personality, oral instruction undoubtedly 
can be made very effective. The teacher always has the advan- 
tage, furthermore, of being the sole source of information. There 
is no disposition on the part of a child to call in question any part 
of any statement which is made to him. There is, therefore, none 
of the critical attitude so often found in American schools. Doubt- 
less there are other and broader social reasons for the personal 
respect in which German children hold their teachers, but certainly 
these broader social grounds for respect are powerfully reinforced 
by the fact that the teacher is the source of information to the class. 

In the second place, an advantage which is apparent, especially 
in arithmetic, is that the children keep in mind a great number of 
details. Arithmetic is perhaps the most striking example, but the 
same fact appears in other subjects as well. The American child 
has before him a book and he knows that at any time he can get 
the details which he has read there. There is danger that he will 
rely upon his book for his details and not be as keen to keep them 
in mind. One very striking illustration of this came under the 
notice of the writer in a mathematics class in one of the higher 
schools. The class was given instruction in plane geometry without 
any figure upon the board or at their seats. The instructor ap- 
peared before the class and drew a circle in the air. He then drew 
the diameter and tangent and proceeded to demonstrate the 
method of measuring the angle between these two lines, depending 
entirely upon the ability of the students to visualize the figure and 
keep it in mind. This instructor said that it was not common in 
mathematics instruction to rely upon students in this fashion, but 
that he had found it very advantageous to induce students to get 
the matter in their own minds rather than to rely upon the board. 
This is undoubtedly an extreme illustration, but it brings out 
clearly the advantages of removing from the student all aids out- 
side of himself. The student is stimulated to pay close attention 
to the matter of presentation and he is trained in a valuable 
form of memory. Perhaps the training might be compared to the 
familiar type of memory work in American classes known as 
flash-writing. 
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The third advantage, which might be regarded as somewhat 
doubtful, is the advantage that comes from requiring the teachers 
to keep themselves fully informed on the subjects of instruction. 
Certainly with the demand upon him that he give the details of the 
geography lesson, it is obvious that the teacher must be prepared 
on the geography lesson somewhat more fully than if it is his duty 
merely to hear the recitation upon a book. It is a well-known fact 
that the teachers in German schools have been. raised by such 
requirements to a higher level of academic excellence than the 
teachers of any other country. Without uniform and intensive re- 
quirement of training the whole scheme would be entirely hopeless. 

This statement suggests the turning-point in the discussion and 
leaves us to comment briefly upon some of the obvious disadvan- 
tages of the German method of instruction. No one who observes 
the German schools can fail to recognize the fact that the teachers 
do not fulfil the ideal which is referred to in the last paragraph. 
They do not know all of the facts which they ought to know to give 
efficient instruction in the subjects which actually come up in the 
class. Sometimes they give positive misinformation to students. 
Such misinformation can of course appear in an American class- 
room as well as in a German classroom, but the safeguards which 
are fenced about the American teacher are much more numerous. 
If a mistake about a geographical fact appears in the textbook it is 
sure to be corrected; and if it arises in class discussion it is likely 
to be corrected sooner or later by some pupil who has had oppor- 
tunity to read in a supplementary reader about the subject which 
the teacher is discussing. The present writer observed several 
striking examples of the inability of the German teachers to carry 
the full body of the information in mind. If these observations 
can be made by a visitor who attends somewhat less than fifty 

classes of the type under discussion, the actual mistakes in instruc- 
tion must be fairly numerous in the course of the year in all of the 
Volksschulen of Germany. 

German teachers themselves, when this difficulty is pointed out, 
recognize it as one of the problems of their profession and are making 
an effort, as indicated above, to reduce the material which they 
need for the schools to more definite form. 
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The second very noticeable disadvantage of the German method 
has already been referred to. Children do not learn to use books 
freely and they go out into later life without the preparation for 
reading that our American students have. To be sure, many of 
our American graduates of the elementary school do not read books 
as freely as we might desire. There is an absence of acquaintance 
with technical mechanical literature that would be advantageous 
to the ordinary mechanic or ordinary housewife, and yet the Ameri- 
can school child has handled enough books to be familiar with that 
mode of getting information and he is likely to have a number of 
books in his home just because he is familiar with books and their 
use. In later life his children will certainly be encouraged to get 
books when they go to the elementary school and he will have an 
appreciation of the value of books for the education of his family. 
The situation is very different in the homes of the graduates of the 
German Volksschule. Here books are relatively strange and un- 
familiar. When the child of the family goes to school the need of 
books is not as clearly recognized as it is in the American home. 

The German critic of American schools might be disposed to 
point to our voluminous periodical literature as one of the evil con- 
sequences of this reading-habit and doubtless we should have to 
admit that the overuse of the printing press is one of the dangers of 
modern American life. Perhaps the disadvantage is not all on the 
side of the German schools, but to the American observer who is 
interested in promoting reading as one of the chief features of the 
American school the German Volksschule seems to be very meager 
in its training of pupils. 

The third disadvantage, which can be referred to only in a some- 
what vague and abstract way, is the disadvantage which the Ger- 
man school exhibits in that it tends to train its pupils in a very 
dogmatic, authoritative fashion. To be sure, the German Volks- 
schule is not intended to be the training school for the leaders in 
German life. The boys and girls who get into the German Volks- 
schule are not expected to attend any higher school and it is not 
expected that they will occupy positions of influence in social life 
or in the government. Most of the positions which would give 
them influence are closed because one of the requirements for 
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admission to such positions is completion of education in one of 
the higher schools. Perhaps this general social fact is more sig- 
nificant than the method of instruction in explaining why the 
German child in the Volksschule is very much under the authority 
and domination of the teacher and the system which is training 
him. Perhaps this also justifies in the minds of the German 
authorities the relatively narrow course of study which is admin- 
istered. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the method 
of instruction is the natural outgrowth of the social attitude which 
is back of the school and tends to perpetuate this social attitude 
among the children. The teacher stands before the class as a 
representative of the government as well as of the older generation. 
The teacher is himself dominated by the system, in that the course 
of study which he administers is prescribed from the central school 
authorities. The church determines the classification of the school 
in which he teaches and the type of religious instruction which shall 
be given. Everywhere there is evidence that the individual must 
be subordinated to the general system. This spirit appears in the 
methods of instruction as well as in the general social organization 
surrounding the schools, and when one comes from a relatively free 
and undogmatic American school into one of these German schools 
he is instantly impressed by the subordination of’ the individual 
child to the scheme of organization. 

Again, there is doubtless something to be said on the side of the 
German schools. Perhaps here also the German observer would 
hardly admit that the criticisms referred to should be classified as 
disadvantages of that educational system. But the American 
comes back to the schools with which he is familiar satisfied that 
much would be lost if a fundamental change were made in the 
methods of instruction and the spirit of enthusiasm in the American 
classroom to conform to that which he observed in the German 
Volksschule. 
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Design and Construction in Wood. By Witi1AM Noyes. Peoria: Manual 
Arts Press, 1913. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Noyes has shown how courses in woodworking may be 
enriched in content and made truly educational. He has chosen such simple construct- 
ive projects as the paper-basket, candlestick, picture-frame, taboret, and small box, 
and carried them through the various stages of development from the first steps in 
design, through the constructive processes and finishing, to the completed project. 
He has done this in such a way as to indicate the content one might reasonably expect 
of almost any course in woodworking. The book also contains a brief treatment of 
tools, materials, and constructive processes as related to the work outlined. The 
distinct contribution of the book lies in its clear presentation of the content of a course 
in woodworking and the suggestion of the author’s method of presenting shop problems 


to his classes. 
EMERY FILBEY 
University HicH ScHOOL 


Vocational Guidance. By J. ADAMS PuFFER. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co. 1913. Illustrated. Pp. 306. $1.25. 


This is a book intended to stimulate teachers to give more consideration to the 
training of pupils for occupations. In a popular and readable style the author gives 
examples of the needs of vocational guidance and discusses cases showing the success 
of such guidance. He surveys the industries of the country and gives special descrip- 
tions of several of the leading occupations and professions. He presents series of 
questions which he has found useful in examining individuals whom he has studied 
and advised. The book is profusely illustrated with cuts which show children engaged 
in every possible type of activity, profitable and unprofitable. 

The book will probably serve to keep alive, and may serve to widen interest in, 
a very timely topic. The careful reader will find, however, that it reflects the some- 
what uncrganized state of the art of vocational guidance. For example, the chapters 
on the ‘Equipment of a Counselor” and on the “Methods of a Counselor” issue in 
vague general maxims rather than definite, clear-cut principles. One could wish that 
the book based on practical experience were somewhat more explicit. What shall we 
do in attacking a particular case? Perhaps there are no very definite methods; in 
that case the advocate of vocational guidance will have to press his plea for a universal 
recognition of this new aspect of education with somewhat less assurance. At all 
events, it seems clear that in American life we shall not make over our schools to suit 
writers who are so general and indefinite as is our present writer. 

The foregoing comment prepares the way for an adverse criticism of the book in 
one of its general and constantly reiterated positions. The author has little respect 
for the present-day school. For example, in a most concessive moment he writes 
(p. 79): “‘We must not forget that our traditional school course—antiquated, impracti- 
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cal, one-sided, abstract, as we justly accuse it of being—does test to the full certain 
valuable types of mind.” All the school pictures which the author labels with favor- 
able legends are of the “vocational” type. Other symptoms of disrespect for the 
traditional could be cited without number. The discussion of this aspect of the book 
need not delay us long. Vocational guidance, which is to depend on the turning of 
schools into trade schools, seems to be a little behindhand. Vocational guidance 
ought to precede the choice of a trade; if it comes first in a trade school it comes too 
late to be of much use. Has not our author like many another become so much of 
an enthusiast that he has shortsightedly omitted his foundation in building his palace ? 
Vocational guidance needs the school quite as much as the school needs vocational 
guidance. Will not teachers profit more by reading books which show them how the 
general social arts such as writing, reading, and number work may function in voca- 
tional life than by reading books which abandon the traditional social arts in favor 


of unformulated principles of vocational selection ? 
Ce 


Language Teaching in the Grades. By AticE W. CooLEy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1913. Riverside Educational Monographs. Pp. 88. $0.35 net. 


This book is a plea for the use of literature as the sole basis of all language work 
in the grades. A number of available poems and prose selections are mentioned and 
some detailed suggestions are given as to the method of their use. The book can 
hardly be regarded as more than a series of suggestions, since it does not give any 
systematic outline of work and its references are not adequate to fill out the whole 
course in the grades. 

Another and more general respect in which the book seems to the reviewer funda- 
mentally defective is in its failure to recognize that language work is much more than 
literature. To one who believes that the great amount of time allotted to English 
in the present-day course of study brings to the English teacher a responsibility for 
teaching the vernacular in its commen as well as its literary uses, many of the extrava- 
gant statements about literature in this book sound like the intemperate exaggera- 
tions of a narrow partisan. Professional English teachers are usually more familiar 
with literary selections than with science or common life... They do well to recall 
that a very small percentage of their pupils will attain to any complete acquaintance 
with literature. A sixth-grade boy discontented with school can hardly be induced 
to stay by being obliged to learn poems. In the interests of the fine art of reading in 
later life it might be well to consider giving that boy a little plain shop English or 
some business English or some other kind not known as literature. 
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Elementary General Science. Book I. By Percy E. RowE.LL. Berkeley, Cal.: 

The A-to-Zed Co., 1914. Pp. xv+198. $0.60. 

This book is the first of a series of four, intended to be used in the teaching of 
science in the grades. It is designed for about the fifth grade. The bulk of the book 
is devoted to physical science and the attempt is made to teach by the use of common 
objects and common phenomena. Most of the apparatus suggested is very simple, 


and all ot it can be made in the ordinary schoolroom out of common household uten- 
sils. The book looks as if it would enable children to follow its simple directions and 
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learn a good deal of elementary science. What interest it would arouse and what 
results it would achieve can only be told by trial. The book would certainly make 
the trial easy for any grade teacher. We have had so little experimental work in the 
grades that we are not ready yet to answer offhand just how much pupils can learn 
from experiment or how complicated an experiment they can follow. Repeated trial 
with a book of this sort is probably the best means that we have of answering some of 
these nature-study problems. Doubtless many of the experiments suggested will be 
found better adapted to other grades, and many of the directions that are given will 
be modified by continued experience. On the whole, the book is a welcome addition 
to our literature of nature-study, especially since it deals with the physical side of 


nature-study, which heretofore has not been put into book shape. 
E.R, D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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